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A CONTRIBUTION 


TO 


THE HISTORY 


OF THE 


ANCIENT FAMILY OF WOODBURY. 


BY ROBERT S. RANTOUL. 


No less than nineteen towns and one or more counties, 
located in fourteen different states of the Union, bear the 
name of Woopzury. Itisa name which fills no inconsid- 
erable space in the library catalogues and in the dictionaries 
of authors. It is the name of an ancient, numerous, wide- 
spread and substantial family. Risdon, writing before 
1640, cites the Woodburys as having been among the 
conspicuous families of southern Devon, and Polwhele, 
writing later and evidently following the same authorities, 
says of the Damarells of Stoke Damarell, near Plymouth, 
* This family was connected with many distinguished 
houses, such as Woodbery,” and others.’ Possibly it may 
be able to claim amongst its sons so interesting a charac- 
ter as that old knight, Sir Ralph de Wodeburg of Not- 


1 See Tristram Risdon’s Survey of Devon, p. 207; also Richard Polwhcele’s His- 
tory of Devonshire, Vol. ILI, p. 450. 


(1) 
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.tingham, whom the chronicle exhibits buckling on his 
armor for the Welsh wars which gave Edward the Plan- 
tagenet, first of the sovereigns of England, undisputed 
dominion over that Celtic province, and his infant son, 
first of the long line of heirs of England, the title of 
Prince of Wales.’ 

‘Later it produced such a man as John Woodbury, the 
pioneer of Cape Ann; four years in New England before 
the arrival of Endecott ; first envoy to the mother country ; 
first constable of Salem; the “ffather Woodbery” of our 
early records, to whom one of the five farms of two hun- 


2 From 1267 to 1284, Llewellyn ap Gryffith, the acknowledged Welsh chief, was 
constantly invading England and inflicting incalculable losses upon the southern 
counties. This chief died in battle, and the unruly principality at last succumbed 
in 1284. The spirit of the times is well embodied in these burning words which the 
poet Gray puts into the mouth of his Welsh bard: 


** Ruin seize thee, ruthless King! 

Confusion on thy banners wait; 

Though fanned by Conquest’s crimson wing 
They mock the air with idle state 


Helm nor hauberk’s twisted mail, 

Nor e’en thy virtues, Tyrant! shall avail 

To save thy secret soul from nightly fears, 
From Cambria’s curse — from Cambria’s tears! 
Weave the warp and weave the woof, 

The winding-sheet of Edward’s race! 

Give ample room and verge enough 

The characters of Hell to trace!” 


In July, 1277, the writs for military service, for the fifth year of Edward I, show 
Radulphus de Wodeburg’, knight, performing duty under a summons from the con- 
stable of England, returnable at a muster at Worcester on the octave of St. John 
the Baptist; and again, in a record of ** Wages of Knights and Esquires in the 
Welsh Wars” for 1282-4, the tenth and twelfth years of Edward I, Sir Ralph appears 
in the following entry: ‘Friday, 19th June, for Sir Ralph de Wodeburg, with four 
horses and trappings from Monday, 15th June, to the vigil of St. John the Baptist, 
9 days, XLV shillings wages.” And in the ‘‘Fine Rolls” of the thirteenth year of 
Edward I (1285) Henry de Woddebur (described in “Testa de Nevill” as “‘filius et 
heres Rad’v’’) appears as executor of the will of Rad.’ de Wodebur. But Robert 
Thoroton in his Antiquities of Nottingham (1677) cites the ‘Pipe Roll” for the sixth 
year of Richard I, and names one Ralph de Wudebure who in that year (1195) gave 
account of twenty marks for having the king’s good will. 


We 
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dred acres each, “by the great pond side,” was voted by the 
colony in 1635.° 

In our own day it can claim men of such eminence as 
the Honorable Peter Chardon Brooks of Boston, with his 
distinguished descendants bearing the names of Adams, 
Frothingham and Everett, as well as the Reverend Phil- 
lips Brooks, a grandson of his brother.* And it may 


8’ The Honorable Charles Levi Woodbury, formerly United States attorney for 
the district of Massachusetts, has lately printed an admirable monograph upon the 
“Old Planter,” to which and to its distinguished author I am largely indebted. The 
honorable position in which John Woodbury’s name occurs in the Town Records 
of Salem, notably in the contract with John Pickering in 1638 for the enlargement 
of the ‘“‘meetinge howse” where he signs next after Endecott and is followed by 
Hathorne, Leech and Conant, gives some hint at the estimation in which his neigh- 
bors held him. See Hist. Coll. Essex Institute, Vol. LX, pp. 81-2. 





Fragments of Woodbury genealogy, tracing branches of the family since John 
Woodbury’s arrival in Massachusetts in 1624, may be found in ‘The Old Planter in 
New England,” above cited, and in Benedict’s History of Sutton, Mass., Cochrane’s 
History of Antrim, N. H., Cogswell’s History of New Boston, N. H., Woodbury’s 
History of Bedford, N. H., Merrill’s History of Acworth, N. H., Stark’s History of 
Dunbarton, N. H., Savage’s Genealogical Dictionary, Vol. IV, Fiske’s Genealogy 
of the Fiskes of Amherst, Dwight’s Dwight Genealogy, Babson’s History of 
Gloucester, Mass., Stone’s History of Beverly, Mass., N. E. Hist. and Gen. Reg., 
Vol. VII, pp. 187, 322, and Hist. Coll. Essex Institute, Vol. I, e¢ seq. 

‘Fora sketch of Peter C. Brooks, reprinted from the N. E. Hist. Geneal. Reg- 
ister, Vols. VIII and IX, contributed by Edward Everett to ‘“ Hunt’s Lives of 
American Merchants,” see Vol. I of that work, pp. 133-183; and for genealogical 
matter, see Brooks’ History of Medford, Bond’s History of Watertown, Vol. II, 
pp. 726-7, and Proceedings Mass. Historical Society, Vol. XVII, pp. 98-100. Mr. 
Brooks’ maternal grandfather, the Reverend John Brown of Haverhill (H. C., 
1714) was a great-grandson of John Woodbury, the “Old Planter,” through his son 
Peter, known as ‘* Sargent” and ** Deacon” Peter, 
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claim another distinguished son in the gallant young sol- 
dier, Lieutenant Colonel Hodges of Salem, who was 
killed at Petersburg, Virginia, July 30, 1864, and who, 
having been commissioned as major November 7, 1862, is 
thought to have been the youngest officer who left Massa- 
chusetts with that rank during the War of the Rebellion.’ 

But the most conspicuous of all those who have borne 
the name was also a man of our own time, the Honorable 
Levi Woodbury of New Hampshire, Governor and twice 
Senator of his state ; Secretary of the Navy and of the Treas- 
ury under Jackson ; and the successor of Judge Story as 
Associate Justice of the Supreme Court of the United 
States.® 

I shall be able further to establish the interesting fact 


5T.t. Col. John Hodges, of the 59th Massachusetts Regiment of Infantry, was 
born at Salem, Dec. 8, 1841, and left Harvard College, at the outbreak of the war, 
to serve the country. His maternal grandmother was Mehetable, a daughter of 
John and Hannah (Woodbury) Batchelder, who was a daughter of the fourth 
Peter Woodbury, and therefore a great-great-granddaughter of the first Peter 
known as “Sargent” Peter and ‘‘ Deacon” Peter. Lieut. Col. Hodges was com- 
missioned Major of the 50th Massachusetts Regiment at the age of twenty years 
and eleven months, and in that capacity commanded a brigade at Port Hudson. 
See Harvard Memorial Biographies, Vol. II, pp. 285-293, and Report of Adjutant 
General of Massachusetts for 1862, p. 456. 

6 Judge Woodbury, at the time of his death in Sept., 1851, was the probable 
candidate for the Democratic nomination for the presidency, which, falling the 
next year to General Franklin Pierce of New Hampshire, resulted in the election 
of the latter. Judge Woodbury’s father, who was a man of mark in New Hamp- 
shire, was born at the old homestead in North Beverly *‘ by the great pond side,” 
a picture of which will be found in the monograph on the ‘Old Planter,” p. 81. 
He removed with his parents, when a child, to the neighborhood of Amherst, N. H. 
He was a great-grandson of John Woodbury the “old planter” through his son 
Peter. See “ Writings of Levi Woodbury, Political, Judicial and Literary,” three 
vols., 1852; also Woodbury and Minot’s Reports for First Circuit, 1847-1852, 3 Vols. ; 
‘An Eulogy pronounced at his funeral at Portsmouth, N. H.,” Sept., 1851, by 
Robert Rantoul, jr.; also Loring’s “ Hundred Boston Orators,” pp. 660-64; “In- 
ternational Magazine,” Vol. IV, and “National Portrait Gallery,” Vol. ll. The 
admirable likeness of Judge Woodbury which precedes this paper is from a dimin- 
ished copy in marble of the bust by Hiram Powers. The head itself, which is 
in my possession, was turned on a lathe from the life-sized original, by the Blanch- 
ard process for turning irregular forms, described in Harper’s Magazine for 1881, 
Vol. LXIU, p. 257. I had hoped to produce this sun-picture by the much-admired 
process known as Woodburytype, but finding it ill-adapted to the purpose, I have 
availed myself of another method employed by the Heliotype Printing Company 
of Boston, 
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that for eight completed centuries, and probably for a very 
considerable fraction of the thousand years which preceded 
them, the name of Woodbury has maintained an unbroken 
hold upon a portion of the soil of Devon. 

Let me dismiss at once, as briefly as may be, the matter 
of spelling. I shall use the letters WoopBury, except 
in cases where it seems better to reproduce some quaint, 
archaic orthography, because most of the persons now 
living, who bear the name, use that combination of letters ; 
because the maps, hand-books and railway guides of the 
day so designate the localities I am to speak of; and _ be- 
cause, upon the whole, it represents, as well as any, the 
sound of the name and the varied modes of spelling which 
the records exhibit. There is no conceivable way of ex- 
pressing the sound in written characters which has not 
been practised in those illiterate ages when the pen was 
not vaunting itself mightier than the sword, when there 
were no dictionaries and no newspapers, nor any other 
common standard of spelling, when reading and writing 
were costly accomplishments to all but the priesthood, and 
when even royal personages did well if they could affix 
a legible signature, by way of sign-manual, to a decree or 
charter. The Honorable Charles Levi Woodbury tells me 
he has the name in more than forty variations. His im- 
pression is that the “Old Planter,” on the whole, preferred 
Woopsury.’ 

If the name may legitimately begin with either the let- 





7See “An Old Planter in New England” pp. 95-98, where the matteris discussed 
with a good deal of curious learning. Also, Benjamin Thorpe’s ‘**Diplomatarium 
Angticum Alvi Saxonici” pp. 608-10. Also note to very learned preface of “Bos- 
worth’s Anglo Saxon Dictionary,” p. xviii. Also ‘‘ Reflections on Names and 
Places in Devonshire, London, 1845;” Isaac Taylor’s “Words and Places ;” Devon- 
shire Domesday,” pp. 44-46. 
The Criminal Legislation of a later time puf a premium upon this accomplish- 
ment of reading and writing which is known in modern phrase as ‘benefit of 
clergy.” At Exeter, in the fortieth year of Elizabeth (1598), seven culprits were 
“branded and set free, being able to read,” who would otherwise have been hanged 
‘for thefts as eight others, who could not read, were treated in the same year for the 
same offences. : 
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ters Wude, Wud, Wode, Wod, Wodde, Woode, or Wood, 
and end with either the letters bury, biry, bry, birig, bere, 
beare, beer, bery, berie, burie, bur, burg, or the like, and 
we find all these forms, the philologist will see at a glance 
what a generous choice of interpretation as well as of 
spelling is open to him. 

The Domesday spelling (A. D. 1085-86), viz., Wode- 
berie, Latinized Udeberga and Udeberia, and the three spell- 
ings found in a Saxon Chronicle (A.D. 1072-1103) viz., 
Wudeburg, Wudeburge and Wudebirig are the earliest forms 
known to me. The syllable Wode or Wude would seem to 
be referable to a Saxon origin, and to associate itself readily 
with the family of words meaning mad, furious, frantic, to 
which belongs “Odin” or “Woden” the Norseman’s wrath- 
god or Gothic Mars.? And the terminal syllable dure, 
birg, or bury, the letters y and g being always freely inter- 
changeable in these dialects, would seem to mean a strong- 


hold, castle, fort or earthwork on a hill, easily allying 


itself with the German berg or burg and furnishing one of 
the most common endings for the name of a large town to 
be found in England. The broad license practised in the 
spelling of this terminal syllable is well illustrated by Sir 
William Dugdale in his “ Antiquities of Warwickshire” 
where he speaks of “Rugby” as called “ Rocheberie” in 
Domesday, and interprets this ancient form of “Roxbury” 
as meaning “/voche, rock; erie, a court or habitation of 


8The word Woodhas retained this meaning as lateas Shakespeare’s time. Thus 
in ‘‘T wo Gentlemen of Verona,” Act IT, Scene 3, ‘‘O! that the shoe could speak now 
like a wood woman.” And in “A Midsummer Night’s Dream,” Act. I, Scene 1, 
“Thou told’st me they were stolen into this wood, 
And here am I, and wood within this wood, 
Because I cannot meet my Hermia.” 
And in Henry VI, Part One, Act. 1V, Scene 7: 
“How the young whelp of Talbot’s, raging wood, 
Did fiesh his puny sword in Frenchmen’s blood!” 
The Saxon root survives in Wednesbury, a famous battlefield in Warwickshire, 
and in Wednesday, the Anglo-Saxon Wodnesdeg; also in Wodensburge and Wo- 
densdike in Wiltshire. See Camden (A.D. 1586), 3d edition, pp. 101-127. 


— 
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note.” No chance collection of letters could have found 
its way into such general favor as this termination bury 
enjoys. Amongst the larger towns of England I find no 
less than fifty-eight whose names end in bury, and most of 
these in the southern counties; and if the list were ex- 
tended so as to include the obvious modifications of bury 
already alluded to, the number might be doubled. If we 
are to look for the origin of this terminal syllable among 
the Danes or Norsemen rather than among the Saxons, 
such works as “Reflections on Names and Places in Devon- 
shire” and Taylor’s “Words and Places” are of great assist- 
ance. The last named author cites, as Norse names found 
near Plymouth, Langabeer, Beardon, Beer Alston, as well 
as Bury and Beara, both near water-ways, and all these he 
associates with by7, the Danish word for water. But what 
is more to our purpose is this: Taylor finds that fortified 
camps, whether of British, Roman, Saxon or Danish con- 
struction, are very commonly marked with this suffix bury. 
In Wiltshire alone he finds military earthworks to the num- 
ber of twenty-five, now or lately in existence at places 
whose names end in bury, as well as one at Bury Wood, 
and the sites of six others of British or Saxon origin are 
named, which have been utilized in the erection of Nor- 
man castles.® 

I find in England at the present time several localities 
bearing the name of Woodbury. Inthe centre of Dorset- 
shire, near Bere Regis, is an ancient circular camp of about 
ten acres, “tripple trencht, with ditches and ramparts deep 
and high,” on a hill “whereon is kept a considerable fair 
and market [ feria mercatoria] established in the time of 
King John” (1199-1216). The “Wodeburyhyll fair” is 
mentioned in the valuation of the manor and hundred of 





*See “Words and Places,” Chap. VIII, p. 104, also Chap. X, p. 178. 
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Bere in the Valor EHcclesiasticus of Henry VIII (1509- 
1547) and survives to-day. In 1332 Wodbury was named 
among the estates on which the Prioress and Convent of 
Esebourne held a claim in Dorset. Close by was Dor- 
chester, the seat of the Dorchester Company, where the 
Reverend John White lived and ministered, whence John 
Woodbury departed for America, and where Endecott, who 
sailed from its harbor in 1628, is thought to have been 
born. 

In Somersetshire also, a county likewise bounding Devon 
on the east, and north of Dorset, we have an estate bear- 
ing the name of “Wodebergh Hamlet,” inventoried in Jn- 
quisitiones post mortem, for the year 1304 and again in 
1418, spelled Wodeberwe, in 1437, spelled Wodeberewe, 
and in 1443. It figures also in a suit at law in 1318. 
This may or may not be identical with the twmulus de- 
scribed at the head-waters of the Exe, from which Roman 
coins have been unearthed, and now called Woodborough, 
supposed to be identical with the Udeberga of the Exon 
Domesday. John Woodbury, the “Old Planter,” came from 
Somersetshire. 

In Wiltshire again another twmulus of the same charac- 
ter is called Woodborow, and the lexicographers tell us 
that the termination berry (Anglo-Saxon beorh) is cor- 
rupted from barrow or burrow, a heap or hillock. This 
Wiltshire estate had manorialrights. The Maneria et Ec- 
clesia de Wodeberg are mentioned in Rotuli Finium in 
1258, and again in Jnquisitiones post mortem in 1278, and 
ten times thereafter ending with the year 1430, under the 
new forms of “Wodberwe,” “Wodebirghe,” “Wodebore,” 
*W odeborgh” and “Wodeberwey.” Conveyances appear in 
1330, 1346 and 1364 in the Exchequer Originalia. We 
see the last of it in Queen Elizabeth’s time (1558-1603), 
when the estate of “Woodburgh” or “Woodborough” dis- 
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appears in the Court of Chancery. But as early as 1227, 
Johannes de Wudeberg’, of Wiltes, the earliest John Wood- 
bury, by the way, who has yet been discovered, was acquit- 
ted, by a jury of the vicinage, of the accidental killing of 
his eldest son, while castigating an unruly ox in plough- 
ing.” The Dammorys had estates called “Wodepyry,” 
“Wodepury” and “ Wodpiry ” in Wiltes and Oxfordshire, 
and the Wiltshire Gazetteers still give us a parish of Wood- 
borough. 

Of the Nottinghamshire estate we know little except 
that it seems to have been held of the honor of Peverell. 
In fLotulus Cancellarti for Nottingham, one Gulf’ de Wude- 
bure sustains an adverse judgment for the sum of two 
and one-half marks in 1202. On March 15, 1205, one 
Rad’ de Wudebure’, probably the grandfather of our old 
friend Sir Ralph, whom we left with his foot in the styrrup, 
starting out to fight the Welshmen, was licensed to sell 
eight acres of his woodland in Wudebure’, so it might be 
sett off without injury to the Royal Demesne, as appears 
from Rotuli Patentium de Terris Normannis datis and 
Lotuli Litterarum Clausarum, for the sixth year of King 


John. In 1275, Radulphus de Wodeburg’ appears as as- 


sessor of the counties of Nottingham and Derby, and at 
the end of the century Testa de Nevill names Henr’ de 
Wodeburgh, fil’ & heres Rad’ de Wodeburgh, as holding 
half a Knight’s fee in that name in Nottingham. The manor 
of Woodborough in Nottingham was in the Court of Chan- 
cery in the time of Elizabeth (1558-1603) and there is a 
parish of Woodborough to-day which Robert Thoroton, in 
1677, took to be identical with the Udeburgh of the Exon 
Domesday. 


10 An interesting account of the proceedings in the case may be read in mediz- 
val Latin in“ Rotuli Litterarum Clausarum in Turri Londinensi Asservati:” Anno 11° 
Henr. Ill. 3 
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Of the Woodbury estate in Hampshire still less has come 
to light. In 1297, “Wodeburgh Villa” appears in Jnqui- 
sitiones post mortem for that county, and William de Alba 
Marlia or Daumerle had died seized in capite of lands 
thereabouts in 1289, which reappear in the records in 1336. 
This is the family of Damarell, which Polwhele says inter- 
married with the Woodburys of Devon. Their ancestor, 
says Lysons, held seventeen manors at the time of the 
Domesday survey. In 1321, a successor to Sir William’s 
name and title, probably his son, was taken in arms against 
Edward II, having espoused the fortunes of the Earl of 
Lancaster and the barons then in rebellion, and was granted 
his life and enlarged from duress and pardoned, on pay- 
ment of forty shillings and the giving of a bond for good 
behaviour and an oath to perform military service to the 
king when required. He was summoned January 7, 1325, 
under the condition of this pardon, to perform military 
duty in Guyenne, beyond seas, under the command of the ~ 
Earl of Warrenne, and to report at a muster at Ports- 
mouth, on Sunday next after Midlent, March 24, 1325.4 
Some William de Albemarle was summoned by the sheriff 
of Devon, the year before, under the name and style of 
*Willielmus Daumarl de Wodeburi, Man-at-Arms,” to at- 
tend the Great Council at Westminster on Wednesday 
next after Ascension. 

A pretty good account can be given of “Woodbury Hall” 
or “Court” in the west of Cambridgeshire, from the time 
of Edward I (1272-1307). From that time on, this manor 
was, says Camden who wrote in 1586, the seat of the Bab- 
ington family who held it for many generations. In 1476, 
it was inventoried, together with Gamelyngey, in the name 
of Margareta Taylard, Vidua. From these it passed to 


11 The ‘*War Summons.” painted by George Leslie, R. A., of London, now in the 
possession of the Essex Institute, has an interest in this connection, 
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Delves and Sheffields, being named in the records of the 
Chancery Courts of Elizabeth’s time as “Landsin Woodburie 
and the manor of Woodburie,” and again as the “Manor 
of Woodbery and a messuage and 150 acres of land near 
to the same,” the estate having been sold during that reign 
by Edmund Lord Sheffield, the same influential statesman 
and member of the Plymouth Company who, in 1623, is- 
sued and signed the original patent for the settlement at 
Cape Anne now hanging on the walls of the Essex Insti- 
tute. [See Thornton’s “Landing at Cape Anne.”] In the 
reign of Charles I (1625-1649) the estate passed to Sir 
John Jacob and so by purchase and through female heirs 
to the Earl of Macclesfield who held it at the close of the 
last century. It now (1886) belongs to Sir Williamson 
Booth, Baronet. Close by it is Gamlingay, the elegant 
seat of Sir George Downing, Baronet, founder of Down- 
ing College, Cambridge.” That Willielmus de Wodeburg, 
knight, who is accredited with performing military duty 
in July, 1277, in the writs and returns of military sum- 
mons for the fifth year of Edward I, seems to have been 
a Cambridgeshire Woodbury. 

In Worcestershire again we have another Woodbury 
Hill, with its camp known as “Owen Glendower’s Camp,” 
but, says Camden, probably older. Gough’s edition of 
Camden gives a plan of this camp. It is single-trenched 
and encloses an area of about twenty-seven acres. It is 
nine miles northwest from the city of Worcester. Here 
Glendower with his force of Welsh and French skirmished 


12 He died at Gamlingay, in 1749. He was agrandson of that Sir George of un- 
Savory memory, who was the first Salem graduate of Harvard College, a member 
of the first class ever graduated there, and the son of Emanuel Downing who 
lived on the site of Plummer Hall and married the sister of Governor Winthrop. 
From Sir George, last-named, Secretary to the Treasury in 1667, Downing street, 
Whitehall, London, took its name. See Lysons’ ‘Magna Britannia,” Vol. Il, pp. 
200-201, Gough’s Camden, Vol. V, p. 527, Sibley’s Harvard Graduates, Vol. I, pp. 
28-51. 
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with Henry IV for eight days in 1405, with a loss of two 
hundred men. 

We now come to the County of Devon, which I sup- 
pose to be the original habitat of the Woodbury family, 
because I find the name existing here at an earlier date 
than elsewhere, and more extensively identified with the 
soil. Two several Woodbury localities exist in Devon. 
The chief of these, of which I shall speak first, includes a 
parish, a manor, and a fortified hill or castle. It is the 
earliest spot known to me with which the name has been 
associated. It has borne the name of Woodbury, and no 
other, since the Norman Conquest. It has every appear- 
ance of having borne it much longer. If Westcote and 
other high authorities are right In supposing that family 
names, where they are identical with names of places, 
have been derived from those of places,” then it is fair to 
presume that the family name Woodbury, whatever it may 
mean, is derived from this locality by the side of the river 
Exe. Accordingly, I shall devote some space to as accu- 
rate an account as I can give of this interesting region. 

With a single exception the earliest mention of it with- 
in my reach occurs in a Saxon Chronicle the date of which 
is fixed by the allusion it contains to the Bishop Osbern. 
This “Osbern” or “ Osbert,” who was probably a brother 
of the fighting Earl of that name, though church grandees 
bore arms in those days, was a partisan of the Conqueror 
and was consecrated as Bishop in 1072 and died in office 
in 1103. The passage in the Saxon Chronicle, which, it 
is to be regretted, cannot be reproduced in all its quaint 
originality of phrase and written character, begins thus: 


13For a discussion of this subject see Lysons’ “Magna Britannia,” Vol. VI, pref- 
atory ‘* general history of Devonshire,” p. 1xxxii,a, and a note from Thomas 
Westcote, who wrote in 1630. The learned author of the Magna Britannia haz- 
ards the opinion that not one estate in the County of Devon remains at the time of 
his writing (1822) in the possession of a descendant of any person who held it at 
the time of the Domesday Survey. 
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“On Criste’s naman, & Sés Petrus apostolus, an gild- 
scipe is gegaderod on Wudeburge lande.” 

Paraphrasing the original in the language of to-day, the 
Saxon record continues— “ And the Bishop Osbern and the 
Canons within St. Peter’s monastery at Exeter have 
adopted the same society in fellowship along with the other 
brethren [gegyldan]. They will now, as an acknowledg- 
ment, pay to the Canons yearly, for every hearth, one 
penny at easter ; and also for every departed gild-brother, 
for every hearth, one penny as soul-scot,” be it a man, be it 
a woman who belongs to the gildship, and the Canons are 
to have the soul-scot and to perform such service for them 
as they ought to perform. And here follow the names of 
those who are in the gildship.”® 

While I am obliged to treat this as the earliest estab- 
lished date, save one, at which an allusion to Woodbury 
can be quoted, I am led to suppose, partly from the tone 





14 These guilds or gildships ‘‘ gathered in the name of Christ and Saint Peter ” 
were associations for mutual protection and relief formed under Saxon laws pro- 
mulgated as early as the time of the great King INE, of glorious memory, who 
reigned in Wessex from A. D. 688, ‘‘ for thirty-seven winters.” But Thorpe thinks 
that guilds, which became so common among the Saxons, were of Roman origin, 
and very ancient. For an exhaustive treatment of the whole matter, consult Benj. 
Thorpe’s ** Diplomatarium Anglicum 4 vi Saxonici”, pp. 6(8, 10; Rev. Geo. Hickes? 
(Dean of Worcester) ‘‘ Dissert. Lpist.,” pp. 18-25; Sharon Turner’s “ History of the 
Anglo-Saxons,” Book Il, Chap. X; Dr. Lappenberg’s “ History of England under 
the Anglo-Saxon Kings,” translated by Thorpe, Vol. I, p. 36, Vol. II, p. 333; Kem- 
ble’s ** Saxons in England,” Vol. I, p.249, and Edward A. Freeman’s “ Old English 
History.” See, also, ‘‘ Freeman’s Norman Conquest,” Vol. IV, p. 254. 

145 Mass-money. This word ‘ scot,” (sometimes ‘‘ shot”) survives in the famil- 
iar phrase ‘ scot free.” ‘Scot and lot ” is rather obsolete now, but it was good 
enough English for Sir Jack Falstaff.— See Shukespeare’s Henry IV, lst Part, Act 
V,Scene4. ‘’Sblood!’twas time to counterfeit or that hot termagant Scot had 
paid me scot and lot too.” Also, Act V, Scene 3, “ Though I could ’scape shot- 
free at London, I fear the shot here: here’s no scoring but upon the pate.” 

16 Some of the names which follow are Leofric, Ealdwine, Alfric, Eadmar, Osgod 
Godric, Godwine. The record proceeds ** In Wudeburgland there is also another 
gildship gathered to Christ and St. Peter, and they pay at Martinmas from every 
hearth one penny to St. Peter’s monastery for the Canons, and also every soul- 
shot, for every hearth, one penny. And these are the names of the men:” Alwyne, 
Theodric, Rytel, Edwinue, etc, : 
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in which so eminent a local antiquary as Shortt has written, 
that the period at which the name of Woodbury attached 
itself to this region midway between Exeter and Exmouth, 
was of a high antiquity. Lysons begins his notice of the 
“Manor of Woodbury” by saying that it “was part of the 
royal demesne and had been settled on Editha, consort of 
Edward the Confessor,” who reigned from 1042 until the 
conquest, but he cites no authorities and gives no dates.” 
And the Exeter Domesday states that Gytha held it at the 
decease of the Confessor, A. D., 1066. At some time 
before these dates —how long before I must leave the 
reader to conjecture — either in the Saxon, the Roman, or 
possibly in the earlier British period, the place had ac- 
quired a name whose modern equivalent is that of the 
Woodbury family. 

In quoting at some length from the learned works of 
W. T. Peter Shortt, A. M., entitled “Sylva Antiqua Is- 
cana” and “ Collectanea Curiosa Antiqua Dunmonia,” I 
shall at once exhibit what is known of the Roman or earlier 
British origin of the castle at Woodbury and possibly throw 
some new light on the derivation of the name. He says,— 
“This very interesting work, completely unique in form, — 
and altered and enlarged as occasion required, was proba- 
bly an outpost of some note in the latter days of the Roman 
Empire, against the Saxon pirates.” Here the learned 
authorintroduces and discusses afull-page lithographic plan 
of the work and adds: “It is the opinion of an intelligent 
friend who visited the camp lately that these out-works 
may have been added in much later times; that the small, 
original, oval camp was greatly enlarged on the southeast 
and strengthened on the northwest and that as a whole, 
after the introduction of firearms (probably when the first 


17 See Lysons’ Magna Britannia, Vol. VI, pp. 571-2. 
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Lord Russell, Earl of Bedford, on his march to relieve Ex- 
eter in August, 1549, gave the rebels who besieged that 
city so signal a defeat at Woodbury) it was rendered more 
secure by the addition of out-works on the south-south- 
west and north sides. There is a spring flowing from 4 
bed of red sandstone formation just without the fosse. 
The origin of Woodbury,” says this author, without qual- 
ification, “is the British Vydhiew or Guydieu, meaning 
wood, and the Saxon bdyrig. Hence the Vodii and Udice 
(woody territory) of Ptolemy.”® 

In another passage, commenting on the “Alawna” men- 
tioned in Ravennas, Shortt continues: “the alauna Sylva 
at Woodbury Hillis from the British ALaun-1u, evidently 
signifying the full river or plenus amnis. There was also 
a Woodbury Hill in Worcestershire, says Camden. The 
Woodbury of Devon was probably once a pebbly sea-beach, 
upheaved by igno-aqueous agency and so were many other 
hills in the neighborhood. Woodbury camp or castle over- 
looks a great extent of country ; to the east, the Quintock 
Hills and the Isle of Portland; to the south, Berry Point 
and the rocky heights of Dartmoor. I visited it May 16, 
1836. It is of an oval or frying-pan shape, now planted, 
as well as its fosses, with fir trees by Lord Rolle. Its 
area is five acres. Woodbury, as connecting the inland 
with the maritime camps, was, it is said, of most preémi- 
nence during the time of Constantine the Great, (806-337) 
when the Saxons began to invade the shores of Britain and 





18 Exeter was besieged for thirty-five days in 1549, the ecclesiastical revolution 
under Henry VIII being not yet forgotten, by the men of Devon and Cornwall who 
rose in defence of the “‘ofd religion.” I shall not follow Shortt in his examination 
of the works of Ptolemy, the Alexandrian geographer, who wrote about Britain in 
the second century; of the anonymous British geographer Ravennas, of the seventh 
century; nor of the ‘Antonini Itinerarium,” a sort of Domesday Survey ordered 
by Julius Cesar, B. C. 44, the fifteenth and last iter of which ends at Exeter, the 
Excester or Custva on the Exe. Byrig, in Saxon, means a city. 
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their depredations had arrived at such a height that it was 
deemed necessary to appoint an officer entitled ‘Count of 
the Saxon shore,’— Comes Saxonici Littoris,— and dig- 
nified with the appellation of Spectabilis, ‘the Honorable,’ 
to guard against these pirates.” 

‘To some extent a military character has thus clung about 
the spot from the first. It seems to have been a position 
of military value as late as the ecclesiastical disturbances 
of 1549, and in the apprehension of a French invasion in 
1798 Woodbury Castle was chosen for a camping ground 
for several regiments. A park of artillery was planted 
within the old entrenchments. ‘The same thing happened 
under like circumstances in 1803, and to-day the spot is a 
favorite parade for the reviews of the militia of Devon. 
A single vailum, about five hundred feet in length and 
about half as wide, encloses it within the ramparts, and 
Lysons says there are tumuli near it, and he thinks it of 
British origin.” 

The natural features of this spot have been frequently 
described. A recent writer speaks with enthusiasm of 
several of them. “The extensive views and bracing air, 
mixed with the aromatic odor of wild thyme and heath 
cannot fail to exhilarate the spirit ;” and again, “The bogs 
on the common, which is at the top of the ridge, are cov- 
ered with beautiful yellow flowers of bog-asphodel and 





19 See Lysons’ Magna Britannia, Vol. VI, pp. ccexiii and ¢ccl. Another eminent 
authority, Lewis of Honiton, had addressed to the Society of Antiquaries in 1780 
a Memoir in which he traced the chain of camps which he supposed Roman sta- 
tions, afterwards occupied by the Danes, between Honiton and Exeter. Of these 
he finds that Woodbury and Hembury seem not to have assumed the form appro- 
priate to any particular people, but to have taken shapé altogether from local cir- 
cumstances. The high hills of this region are to this day covered with fortifications 
known as ‘Dane Castles” and Risdon supposes them to have been erected by the 
Saxons against the Danes, who greatly infested this county, and that Woodbury 
Castle was one of them. The Danes were most troublesome from 980 to 1016, but 
Allred the Great defeated them at Exmouth, as early as 897. 
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white, downy heads of cotton-sedge. The geologist should 
not fail to note the water-worn pebbles on the ridge, de- 
rived from an extensive pebble-bed which crops out on the 
summit of the range of hills and yields the pebbles which 
form the beach at Budleigh-Salterton.” This writer adds 
“The ancient earth-works are still in excellent preservation 
and planted with trees which occupy the summit of the 
hill. This is called Woodbury Castle and was originally 
a British work. It was called Alauna Sylva by the Ro- 
_ mans.” 

Risdon had spoken thus in 1630 of the place which he 
calls Woodberg and Woodburye. “Upon the Top of a 
Hill in the waste ground the Remains of an old Fortress, 
environed with great Ditches and Banks of Earth, remain 
to be seen,” and he names Woodberie in the list of “Towns 
and Places which be priviledged and free from Tax and 
Toll, such as we, in common speech, call custoni-free by 
ancient Demesne.” Polwhele, writing in 1797, devotes 
some space to a detailed account of the locality, from which 
an extract must suffice. He says, “Of the Hills between 
the Clyst and the Otter, Woodbury is the most remarka- 
ble. To the northeast’ we see from Woodbury, Black- 
down and the Quantock hills, and through a clear 
atmosphere the isle of Portland; to the south and west, 
Berry Head and a great part of Dartmoor; and returning 
from the extensive survey to the nearer distances we ob- 
serve the river Exe at our feet,—a beautiful line of light, 
—the richly cultivated grounds that adorn its banks, — 
and lastly the sea itself. The Parish is four and one-half 
miles long and three and one-half broad, lying on a gen- 
tle declivity and bounded by theriver Exe to the west. The 
soil is the common red clay of Devon. Several streams 
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rise in Woodbury. This Parish abounds with oak, elm 
and ash and the roads are good, consisting of gravel and 
pebble-stones. Woodbury Castle, that crowns the com- 
mon, gives a noble effect to the prospect. From it could be 
seen the Roman intrenchment on Windmill bill in Farring- 
don. There are eight villages in the parish. The farm 
houses are seventy. Upwards of seventy paupers are 
monthly relieved and the number of inhabitants amounts 
to 1,500.” 

Partly from Polwhele, partly from the Reverend George 
Oliver’s “Ecclesiastical Antiquities in Devon,” and partly 
from original sources I learn that the parish church which 
stands on a knoll near the centre of the parish, stood there 
as early as 1205, that upon the death of Sir William Bon- 
ville in 1407, who left funds for a belfry, the church was 
rebuilt with a stately campanile tower and dedicated to St. 
Swithin and reconsecrated in 1409 by Bishop Stafford. 
The church profits and rentals had been granted by Bishop 
Marshall at some unknown date to the twenty-four vicars 
of the Cathedral at Exeter “in consideration of the fatigue 
which they had to undergo in performing the Divine office 
by day and by night,” and the grant was confirmed by 
Bishop Brewer in 1217. The church is of durable stone 
witha slated roof. It is eighty-five feet in length, forty in 
width, and twenty feet high. The tower, which is eighty 
feet high, is square, has two strong buttresses at each cor- 
ner, and has on its top sixteen battlements, with a weather- 
cock. It contains six deep-toned, musical bells, five of them 
bearing date respectively, A.D. 1605, 1624, 1629, 1677 
and 1737, The sixth has no date but bears a prayer to the 
Virgin, cast in the metal in old English characters. The 
church-yard is near an acre. The living in Polwhele’s time 
Was a vicarage with twenty acres of glebe and a residence 
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in the gift of the Custos and College of Vicars Choral in 
Exeter Cathedral. The rectory is the property of these 
Vicars who are improprietors, and the officiating clergy- 
man, a perpetual curate. The parsonage house is about 
one-fourth of a mile from the church, —an old building 
not annexed to the curacy. There is, says Polwhele, “a 
modus for cyder in the parish at 3d. a hogshead, and for 
hay, 4d. an acre; for a cow that has a calf, 3d.; for one 
milked without acalf, 3d.” The parish registers date from 
a period not long after the dissolution of religious houses 
in 1539. The record of baptisms begins September 20, 
1557; that of burials, in November, 1575, and that of 
marriages in November, 1582, but neither of them con- 
tains any trace of the family name of Woodbury. The 
parish contains a commodious court house and prison for 
the use of the county magistracy. In addition to the par- 
ish church it has at Gulliford, one of its eight villages, a 
Unitarian chapel, and a Free Church built in 1851 at 
another, as well as a meeting house supported by the fam- 
ily of Thomas Huckell Lee, Esquire, of Ebford House, 
near Lympstone. Religious differences seem not to have 
ceased to agitate this parish with the discipline adminis- 
tered by Earl Russell in 1549. The Dissenters had a 
chapel at Woodbury from which a much-revered pastor 
was ejected as a non-conformist, upon the restoration of 
Charles IL (1660) and the “Act of Uniformity” which soon 
‘followed. As lately as 1850-52, a Puseyite agitation 
seems to have invaded this staid old community, which I 
find alluded to in an interesting letter printed in the His- 
tory of Bedford, New Uampshire, from the late Colonel 
Isauc O. Barnes, who married a sister of Judge Levi 
Woodbury, describing his visit to the parish of Woodbury, 
in Devonshire, in the summer of 1850. He says that the 
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curates of the neighborhood were “ high-church” in their 
proclivities, while the people were all of the opposite per- 
suasion. And this difference culminated two years later 
in a very singular controversy, and a pamphlet printed at 
Exeter in 1852, bearing on its cover the following astound- 
ing title : 


INTONING: 
OR THE POSSIBILITY OF 


SAYING PRAYERS 
WITHOUT MAKING 


A SLOW PROTRACTED NOISE: 
Duly considered in a correspondence between 
THE CHURCH WARDENS AND INCUMBENT OF 


WOODBURY ; 


WITH THEIR MUTUAL APPEALS TO THEIR ORDINARY, 


AND HIS REPLIES THERETO. 


The parish of Woodbury is approached by rail at a sin- 
gle point. It has a station of the London and Seuthwest- 
ern Railway on the river-side about two miles from the 
Castle and this is known as Woodbury Road Station. No 
Woodburys are to be found living in the neighborhood, 
nor buried there since the period within which “ Decay’s 
effacing fingers” still permit us to read the “sermons in 
stones” that lie scattered amongst the churchyard mould. 
No trace of Manor House nor Knightly Hall remains, with 
which the name of Woodbury can be connected — no 
stately effigy, no storied urn, no bronze memorial nor clois- 
tered vault to show that such a race had ever been. And 
we are as completely thrown back upon our unaided fancy 
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to reproduce the stirring scenes and romantic incidents of 
the times of the Conquest and of the Crusades,—of the 
recalcitrant Barons and the weak King John,—as though 
no Domesday Survey had ever catalogued each ox and 
sheep, cotter and serf and mill and plough upon that old 
domain; as though no castellan of “our Castell of Ex- 
cester” had ever signed himself “Lord of Woodbiry by 
ye Kinge’s grant;” as though no Baron summoned for 
high treasonas “de Wodbyry, Miles,” had ever defied 
King John and been restored to his estates by his son and 
successor Henry III; as though the Manor of Wudebury 
had never been held én capite of the King (in the language 
ot the fotuli Clausi for the tenth year of Edward III) 
upon a fine or rental of three barbed arrows and one oat- 
meal cake of the value of half a farthing, to be rendered 
as often as the king should go hunting in the forest of 
Dartmoor.” 





20From the Placita de Quo Warranto for the year 9-10 of Edward I, it appears 
that in the year 1282 the tithe to Woodbury Manor was put in issue by the erection 
of agibbet and stocks thereon, a mode of asserting baronial rights in vogue as 
late as the French Revolution and resorted to among others by Voltaire at Fer- 
ney, and also by the claim of an assize of bread and ale and of free warren and of 
the power of life and death generally, and Willinm Albemarle de Wodebery was 
summoned to Exeter to show by what right he set up these claims of seigniory. 
He satisfied a jury that he and his ancestors had held from a time *‘a quo non ex- 
istat memoria.” And it appears from alist of Devonshire fees and holdings in 
Testa de Nevill (1216-1307) that, through their ancestor Geoffrey, the family had 
held since Henry I (1100-1135): ‘‘ Galfridus de Alba Mar’ tenet Manerium de Wdebir’ 
-cum pertinentijs, in capite de domino Rege, per servicium unius militis, de dono Regis 
H. primi antecessoribus suis per idem servicium.” And it further appears from the 
same source that some ‘de Wodebery” had been in default in this condition of 
furnishing for forty daysa knight accoutred at his own cost, and hence some of 
their dignities had been forfeited accordingly. ‘‘Sergantia Reginaldi de Alba Mar- 
liain Wodebery pro qua debuit invenire domino Regi unum servientem equitem et 
armatum per xl dies super custum proprium in exercitu suo alienata est in perpetui- 
tate.” All this just after the death of King John. How far these matters connect 
themselves with the disturbances which resulted in the signing of Magna Charta 
by that unhappy monarch, under a sort of duress, June 15, 1215, I cannot deter- 
mine. But Henry III came to the throne in 1216, and among the first acts of his 
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But whatever mystery miy enshroud the origin or the 
final disappearance of the famous family so long identified 
with the Manor of Woodbury, the history of that ancient 
estate is perfectly well made out from the Norman Con- 
quest down to the time of the departure of the “Old 
Planter,” John Woodbury, to take his part in the planting 
of New England. Before twenty years of his usurpation 
were complete, William the Conqueror had procured to 
be made, through a royal commission, an exhaustive in- 
ventory of the realm of which he had so unceremoniously 
possessed himself, and this has been sacredly preserved, 
and forms to-day the basis of all lind tenures in a large part 
of England. It has been well described by Lowndes as 
“the most ancient record in the Kingdom and the register 
from which judgment was to be given upon the value, 
tenure and services of the land therein described,” and 
by Taylor as “ one of our most precious national posses- 


reign we find him making haste to restore the status quo ante bellum. For we read 
in Rotuli Litterarum Clausarum for the first half year of Henry III ‘‘Regin’? de 
Albemarl’ rediit ad fidem et servicium nostrum.” Having thus renewed his alle- 
giance, Sir Reginald is to have instant seizin of all his inheritance in Devonshire 
such as his father, Geoffrey, had on the day of his treason to King John,—‘‘die qua 
recessut a fide et servicio domini Regis J. patris nostri.” 

Before the end of the century the Lords of Woodbury seem to have been in full 
favor. The writs for 1277 show Willelmus de Alba Marl (and de Aubemarl) of 
Devon represented in the expedition of that year against ‘*‘ Lewelin, Prince of 
Wales” by the service of half a knight’s fee in Wodebir performed by Reginaldus 
de Houleham, Serviens,on his behalf. And ten years later the same William is 
commissioned by Edward I, one of the Conservitors of the Peace for the County 
of Devon. Testa de Nevill covers the period from 1216 to 1307, and records in his 
list of Knights’ Fees, held in the County of Devon, one held by Will’’us de Wodebere in 
Wodebere, of the honor of Gloucester, and one held by Regin’ de Alba Mara in 
Wodebire, ‘‘de domino Rege.” I find from the writs for 1316, that the Villa de Wode- 
bury with Notewtile and Limeneston, “que sunt membra ad eandem,” were still 
among the King’s possessions in Budleigh Hundred, and that Galfridus Daumarle 
was Lord of them all. And in 1337 it appears from the Rotuli Clawsi that the 
Manor of Wodebyry had been held of the King, by William the son of William de 
Aumarle upon the nominal fine and rental named in the text, and a life interest 
for the life of William senior seems at that time to have been given to the parson 
(‘‘ persona ecclesie”) of the church of Alvardeston. 
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sions ; a unique treasure, the like of which no other land 
can show.” This remarkable survey is called “ Domesday 
Book,”—perhaps a corruption of Domus Det, because the 
two originals were early deposited for safety in the Cathe- 
drals at Exeter and Winchester. The copy known as the 
Exeter or Exon Domesday is thought to be the earlier, since 
it is fuller in detail. The other, the Exchequer Domesday, 
more condensed but covering substantially the same matter, 
is thought to have been prepared from the returns embod- 
ied in the first, and to have been intended as the final and 
official form of this most interesting work. The survey was 
completed in the years 1085-6, the last year of William’s 
life and reign. Iam fortunate in being able to present to 
the curious reader an exact reproduction of the passage in 
the Exchequer Domesday which relates to the Manor of 
Woodbury.” The great record is divided first by counties. 
Then under each county we have in subdivisions the 
names of the manors and other estates held by the King 
and those claiming under him by royal gift, and by the 
church, and then follow the estates of other persons of 
various degrees of consideration. Under the general head 


21The fac-simile introduced corresponds with the original in size and in every 
particular save color, being executed by a process which cannot err. Of course 
the ink of Domesday is faded and the vellum upon which it is engrossed is tinged 
with age. The capital letters in Domesday are picked out in vermilion and the 
proper names, such as ** Wodeberie” and “St. Michael,” seem to be emphasized by 
a line running through, rather than under them, which is of the same strong color. 
I omit the long catalogue of the copious Domesday literature which has accumu- 
lated mainly since the reign of George UII, because the eighth centennial celebra- 
tion of the completion of the Survey has just occurred and has produced a new 
crop of studies, commentary, cri icism and discussion, soon to appear in print, 
which may be expected to supersede to some extent the older works. It will 
perhaps suflice to cite Sir Henry Ellis’ *-General Introduction to Domesday Book ;” 
Robert Kelham’s ‘* Domesday Illustrated;” Rev. R. W. Eyton’s ** Key to Domes- 
day,” «nd the Devonshire Historical Association’s ‘Devon Domesday.” Some 
valuable observations will be found in Charles Gowen Smith’s * Translation of 
Domesday for Lincolushire,” pp. xiii to xlviii and 261-8, 
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of “DEVENESCIRE, TERRA BALDWINI, VICE Com’t!Is,” sixth 
in a list of nine estates reserved by the Conqueror himself 
[Rex Wittetmus TEeNeT] to his own use [‘TeRRA REGIs | 
under a subcaption which reads “Hac suBSEQUENTIA 
MANERIA TENUIT GuipA, Mater Herautpr Comitis,” we 
have the following entry : 


BE. slide xe. Ind. Ven & n000v. 
CAF” = Lp dno age Qt. torus. Pc wilh XI. Goydt cit 
tan cay = lor molkn peda cou. lid 7 «1. de. Tey oom. dé pa. 
aé pafurg Sitlua- len ty. dant ‘Tet Lav 
LR 1 a pnt re’ BalSuri. » KULY- - 
Ten igecam bat oo ) Chit. ‘bida7una G7 dams ferling: Vix xx fot. 


Amplifying this much condensed statement into the 
barbarous Latin of the period, it reads thus: . 
“ Wodeberie T. R. E. [tempore regis Eduuardi] gel- 
dabat prox hidis. Terra est xxxv carucis. In dominio — 
sunt tt carucee et vi servi et xxx villani et xxit bordarit cum 
xx carucis. bt molinus reddens vit solidos et vi denarios. 
Ibi xxx acre prati et ccc acre pasture. Silva it leuca 
longitudine et dimidia leuca latitudine. Reddit xxiii li- 

bras ad pensum. Ante Balduinum xviii libras. 

© Heclesia Sancti Michaelis tenet cecclesiam hujus Ma- 
nertt cum % ne et una virgata et dimidio ferling. Valet 
xx Solidos. ’ 

From the Exeter Domesday I extract the following, 
transmuted like the former passage into the corrupted 
Latin of the time: 

* Udeberia. Lex habet i Maysionem que vocatur Wode- 
beria quam tenuit Guitda ea die qua ree Nduuardus fuit 
uiuus et mortuus et reddidit gildum pro « hidis. Has 
possunt arare xxxv carruce. Inde habet rex v hidas et ij 
carucas in dominio. Ht uillant v hidas et xx carrucas. 
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Ibi habet rex xxx uillanos et xxij bordarios et vj servos et 7 
roncinos et xv animalia et tii7 porcos et lx oues et t molendi- 
num qui reddit vij solidos et vi denarios t leugam nemoris 
in longitudine et dimidiam tn latitudine et xux agros pratt 
et ccc agros pascue. Hec reddit xxii) libras ad pensum 
et quando Balduinus recepit xvii) libras. 

“ Inde habet abbas Sancti Michaelis de Monte ecclesiam, 
et terram quam tenuit sacerdos ea die qua rex Eduuardus 
Suit uiuus et mortuus. Hoc est dimidia hida et ¢ uirga et 
dimidium ferlinum et ualet per annum xa solidos cum 
communt pascua.” 

From all this the Latin scholar, though he might have 
found very serious difficulty in deciphering the barbarous 
contractions, elisions and omissions of the original man- 
uscript, will very readily gather that the Manor of Wood- 
bury during a portion of the reign of Edward the 
Confessor, which covered the period from A. D. 1042 to 
1066, and on the day of his decease, was in the possession 

-and enjoyment of the Countess, sometimes called Queen 
Gytha, Ghida, or Gueda, the mother of Earl Harold who 
fell at Hastings, herself a sister of the King of Denmark. 
That it then had a mansion and paid tax for ten hides to 
the Dane-geld. That it embraced as much land as could 
be cultivated with thirty-five ploughs. Five hides of the 
land and two ploughs belonged to the King in demesne, 
and the villeins or farm-hands had the other five hides and 
twenty ploughs. Of these villeins or farm-hands the King 
had there thirty, with twenty-two bordars, or cotters, and 
six serfs or house-servants. It had a mill which rendered 
seven shillings and six pence, and it was stocked with two 
pack-horses, fifteen head of cattle, four swine and sixty 
sheep. It comprised thirty acres of meadow or mowing 
land, three hundred acres of pasture, and woodland one 
leuga or league in length and half as wide. The Manor 
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was, under the Normans, doomed for twenty-three pounds 
by weight of metal, but before the time of Baldwin it only 
paid eighteen pounds. This Baldwin who raised the taxes 
seems to have been no other than Earl Baldwin de Sap, 
one of King William’s generals at Hastings, a favorite who 
married a niece of the Conqueror and was by him created 
hereditary sheriff of Devon and was required by the 
King’s order, out of the perquisites of this lucrative 
* Sherriffewicke of Devenescire,” to build Exeter Castle.” 

This famous record concludes by stating that the abbot 
of St. Michael de Monte had the right of presentation to 
the church of the Manor, and held the lands which were 
in the occupancy of the priest on the day on which King 
Edward was alive and dead—the last day of his life. 
These were worth yearly twenty shillings with common of 
pasture. There seems to be a question whether the Saint 
Michael’s referred to was the church of St. Michael de 
monte, on the coast of Cornwall, or the earlier, greater 
and richer St. Michael de monte in periculo maris across 
the channel, the famous Norman monastery of the eighth 
century, built on a storm-lashed, isolated rock, three hun- 
dred feet high and accessible only at low tide, of which the 
Cornish St. Michael’s was a dependency before 1085 and 
to which the Manor of Budleigh, Roger Conant’s birth- 
place, adjoining Woodbury, in fact belonged.” 





22 See Freeman’s ** Norman Conquest,” Vol. IV, pp. 99-108; Vol. V, pp. 490-494, 
Appendix A. The microscopic scrutiny, to which Woodbury Manor and every 
other estate covered by the Domesday survey was subjected by the Conqueror, 
will be found to justify the complaint of the contemporary Saxon Chronicler of 
1085,—‘*‘So very narrowly he caused it to be traced out that there was not one sin- 
gle hyde nor one yard of land, nor even an ox nor a cow nor a swine was left, that 
was not set down in his writ.” 

23Pole writing before 1635 says, p. 94, “Budleigh, whence the whole hundred 
hath its name, was sometyme belonginge unto ye Abbey of S*. Michael de Monte in 
Periculo Maris,” which Kelham in his ‘‘Domesday Illustrated” has described as a 
magnificent Benedictine Abbey, romantically situated on a rock three hundred 
feet high, covered with the sea twice a day, much resembling its namesake on St. 
Michael’s Mount in Cornwall, annexed to it by Robert Earl of Moreton and Corn- 
wall before 1085. See “Dugdale’s Monasticon,” Vol. LI, p. 949 and ‘*Alien Priories,” 
Vol. I, p. 145. 
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After the death of William the Conqueror (1087), I find 
no trace of Woodbury Manor until the reign of his second 
' son Henry I, who succeeded William Rufus, A. D. 1100. 
Sir William Pole says of Woodbury, “This mannor did 
Kinge Henry I give unto Rogerus de Maunsdevilla, Cas- 
tellan of his Castell of Excester.” So then the Mande- 
villes were the ancestors (antecessores) from whom Geof- 
frey Daumerle or Damarell proved his title in the time of 
Henry IJ, and William Damarell in the time of Edward 
I. “Stephan de Maunsdevilla, his sonne,” continues Pole, 
“wth y° licens of Kinge Henry II, granted y® same unto 
Will’m Carbonell and Roger de Maunsdevill confirmed y® 
erant of Stephan, his father, unto Will*m, sonne to y°® said 


Will?m Carbonell.” Doubtless the elder William had mar- ~ 


ried a daughter of Mandeville. Both the Mandevilles and 
the Carbonells were known after the fashion of the times, 
as de Woodbury. Here then was a “distinguished house” 
of de Woodbury with which the Damarells might have 
connected themselves, as Polwhele says they did, and in 
this he follows Risdon’s remark about the ancient Lords 
Damarell, “a name that dispersed itself into many families, 
as Woodberg, . . .” But Pole leaves no doubt on the 
point. He shows “Mabill, y® daughter of Carbonell,” 
married unto Galfride de Albamarlea, who became “Lord 
of Wodbiry” in the reign of Richard I (1189-1199) .¢ 
Through a long line of descent carefully traced by Pole and 


quoted by Polwhele, which I will not insert, the manor | 


came, on the death of Sir William Damarell, Knight, 
“wh*" died Anno 36 of Kinge Edward III [1363] leaving 
issue Marg’et, wife of Sir Will*’m Bonvill of Shute, 


24 This was “Coeur de Lion,” the first Sovereign of England who fought in the 
Crusades. See Mills’s “History of Chivalry,” Vol. I, p. 252. 
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Knight,” to the Bonvills. ‘The Bonvills shared the com- 
mon fortunes of those 

‘‘Brave days of old 

When Knights were bold 

And Barons held their sway,” 
and after them we hear little of the Manor of Woodbury. 
In 1449, William, Lord Bonville was summoned to parlia- 
ment as Baron Bonville. He was beheaded after the bat- 
tle of St. Alban’s, 1461, by Queen Margaret of Anjou for 
having espoused the cause of Edward IV. His only son 
had died in battle at Wakefield a few months before, and 
his granddaughter and heiress was married to Thomas 
Grey, Marquis of Dorset. Her son Henry Grey, Duke 
of Suffolk and Marquis of Dorset, possessed the Manor 
of Woodbury in 1554, when he lost his estates and his 
head in an attempt to place that ill-starred beauty, his 
daughter Lady Jane, on the throne of England. “And 
soe,” continues Pole of the Manor of Woodbury, “beinge | 
escheated into the Crown, John Pridaux, Sergeant-at-law, 
purchased the same, and it is nowe [1604-1635] the land 
of Sir Thomas, his grandchild.” 

But while the records give us little further trace of a 
Woodbury Manor or a Woodbury family in the ancient 
parish since Edward III (Lysons says the “ Damarells of 
Woodbury” became extinct through failure of issue male, 
in the reign of Edward IIL) another Manor in the Parish 
of Woodbury comes into notice whose history is full of 
interest. This is the estate now known as Nutwell 
Court, and formerly as Notewille, and Notewell, thought 
to be a corruption of “ Neot’s Well,” the Saxon word for 
a well being wille. Oliver de Dinham seems to have 
held it as early as Henry IL (1154-1189) and Geoffry 
Dammerle de Woodbiry, Knight, in the Reign of Edward 
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II (1307-1327), but in the time of Richard II (1377- 
1899) it seems to be again in the possession of a Johan- 
nes de Dynham, Miles, together with Woodbury Manor 
and Villa and a long list of other estates. Pole has said 
of it, “ Nutwell was long tyme sithens given by y® ances- 
tors of Dinham unto y® priory of Dinham or Dynam, 
in little Britayne, and, after y® resumynge of y® lands 
y’ aliens held, restored unto Sir John Dinham, whoe 
bwylded a fayre howse and dwelled there.” He then 
traces its descent, through Sargeant John Prideaux, the 
same who purchased Woodbury Manor on the attainder 
of Suffolk, and says he “hath left it for the dwellynge 
howse of his posterity and nowe [1604-1635] it is the man- 
sion howse of Sir Thomas Prideaux, Knight.”” Tristram 
Risdon has described it at about the same period. “In this 
parish of Woodburye is Nutwell, sometime a castle, but 
when it came to the Lord Dynham” [John Dinham, born 
1430, probably at Nutwell; by Henry VII made Lord 
High Treasurer, Knight of the Garter, etc. ; died 1502] 
“he altered it and made it a fair and stately dwelling- 
house. It lieth very low by an arm of the sea, so as the 
high floods rise almost-to the House. It is open only 
to the West, being defended otherwise with little Hills. 
This Nutwell Court (which signifies a mansion-house in a 
seigniory) came to the family of Prideaux and is now the 
dwelling of Sir Thomas, Knight, ete.” Lysons, Pol- 
-whele, and the Reverend John Prince give further account 
of this famous old manor. Says Prince in his * Worthies 





25 Of these Prideauxs was undoubtedly that Brigadier General John, son of Sir 
John Prideaux of Devonshire, baronet, who was killed in the trenches before 
Niagara in the “old French war,” July 19, 1759. Hehad been entrusted by Pitt 
with the difficult task of reducing Fort Niagara, then one of the most formidable 
works in the country. See Drake’s ‘‘ American Biography.” 
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of Devon’ written before 1697: “Nutwell in the Parish of 
Woodbiry is about six miles south from Exeter on the 
east side of the river Exe, just opposite to Powderham 
Castle, which stands on the west.’”” This writer follows 
the authorities I have cited and speaks of the “little bills 
that semi-circle it,” and of the spring tides which “at high 
flood rise almost to the outer gate of the house, unto 
which is belonging a very handsome chappel adjoyning to 
a spacious dining-room at the east end thereof.” 

The Earl of March, soon after crowned as Edward LV, 
was engaged, in 1460-1, in a sanguinary effort to wrest 


26 “ Lives of Most Famous Divines, Statesmen, Swordsmen, Physicians, Writ- 
ers and other eminent persons, natives of that most noble province, trom before 
the Roman Conquest down to the present age, are memorized in an alphabetical 
order out of the most approved authors both in print and manuscript.” All this 
and more on the title page of the ‘* Worthies of Devon” with the following admi- 
rable motto, which I have seen elsewhere on the arms of Edward Chester, and the 
author’s quaint if inelegant rendering of it. 


* Nam Genus et Proavos et que non fecimus ips, 
Vix ea nostra voco!” 
OVID, Metam., Lib. XIII. 


“Those mighty glorious things ; "] 
** Our ancestors have done 

“But ha’n’t performed ourselves 

“We scarce may call our own.” 


27 Powderham Castle is and has long been the seat of the Earls of Devon. 
When it was besieged by the Parliamentary forces during the Commonwealth, 
Nutwell was garrisoned for that army also. The river Exe, flowing between them, 
is a mile wide at this point—an arm of the sea. Rev. Hugh Peters’ ‘ Relation” of 
the fall of the Royalist Stronghold is as follows: ‘‘ Powtheram Castle taken, 1646, 
by Sir Thomas Fairfax, with the Governour, Major, 120 officers and common soul- 
diers, 5 barrells of Gunpowder, great store of Match & Bullet & all the Prince’s army 
& ammunition therein. 40 horse taken in pursuit of the enemy, Lord Wentworth’s 
letter, the Scout-Master General’s letter and other letters that were sent from 
Prince Charles unto the King.” 

28 Since Edward III (1327-1877) the Dinhams have held Nutwell and have al- 
ways been Knights and always named John, and accordingly ‘“ being denomi- 
nated from this their seat,” have been continuously known as Sir John Dinham 
of Nutwell. The family was French and had a“ Castel Dinant” in Brittany. An 
Oliver de Dinant ‘ came into this realm in assistance of William the Conqueror.” 
Lord Dinham dying in 1502 without issue, the estate passed to Sergeant John Pri- 
deaux, and so to its present owners. 
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from Margaret of Anjou, consort of the imbecile Henry 
VI, the supremacy of England. During the varying for- 
tunes of the struggle his partisans were once reduced to 
the extremity of secreting the young prince in the neigh- 
borhood of Exeter, and with the Earls of Salisbury and 
Warwick in his suite he repaired to Nutwell. Perhaps 
this is the most notable event in the history of that manor- 
house, although for centuries (Lysons, Vol. VI, pp. iv- 
xx) the Welsh and the Danes vied with each other in 
making life uncertain in the southern country, and the 
Wars of the Roses and of the Revolution surged about its 
walls, and later still, in 1688, William of Orange landed 
at Torbay and marched by on his way to Exeter to pro- 
claim himself King of England. The event is chronicled 
in the “ Worthies of Devon” where it appears that these 
august fugitives were brought safely into Devonshire and 
“hid themselves awhile at this gentleman’s [the last Sir 
John’s] house at Nutwell.” This and other services so far 
endeared him to the young prince and the Duke of York, 
his father, that upon the accession of the former he found 
himself in high favor at court, and ultimately rose to be 
Lord High Treasurer of England. In the twelfth year 
of Edward IV, we find him “retained to serve the King 
in his fleet at sea with 3,580 soldiers and mariners,” and 
three years later again, “ for four months with 3,000 men.” 

As late as Charles I [1625-1649], says Pole, the title 
of Nutwell was still in Sir Thomas Prideaux, and about 
1660, Sir Henry Ford, twice Secretary of State for Ireland 
under Charles II, a famous wit and bon vivant of his day, 
purchased, says Prince, “the Manor or part of the Manor 
of Woodberry and therein Nutwell Court and Barten, 
which he made the place of his future abode. He died 
here about the sixty-fifth year of his age and lieth interred 
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in the parish church of Woodberry unto which his house 
belongeth.” 

About 1700 this now famous seat seems to have belonged 
to a son of Sir Henry Pollexfen, Lord Chief Justice of the 
Common Pleas, and through an intermarriage with the 
Drakes to have come to Sir Francis Henry Drake, the col- 
lateral representative and heir of Sir Francis Drake, the 
great admiral of Queen Elizabeth’s reign, circumnaviga- 
tor of the globe, and destroyer of the Armada.” Drake 
left no issue. There is at Nutwell Court a portrait of the 
old Sea-fighter, represented as wearing the miniature of 
Elizabeth, which was given him by that Queen herself. 
This very miniature, the work of Vincentio Vincentini, is, 
with other relics, in the possession of the present occu- 
pant. Nutwell is embowered in trees and shrubbery in 
the midst of a park of seventy-six acres and is to-day the 
seat of Sir Francis George Augustus Fuller Eliott Drake, 
Baronet. A sister of Sir Francis Henry Drake was. the’ 
wife of a famous military hero, Lord Heathfield,” and Sir 
Francis, dying in 1794, left Nutwell Court to his nephew, 


29 Carew, a contemporary eulogist, applied to Drake words which would seem to 
be the antitype of one of Webster’s best known and most admired periods, in speak- 
ing of ‘‘ that liquid line, wherewith (as an emulator of the Sonne’s Glorie) he en- 
compassed the world.” 


80 The Right Honorable George Augustus Eliott, Lord Heathfield, Baron Gib- 
raltar, was avery conspicuous figure at the close of the last century. He wasa 
most accomplished soldier. His education comprised a university course at Ley- 
den, a military course in Vauban’s Zcole Royale and volunteer service in the army 
of Prussia. All this before his eighteenth year, which found him in the engineer 
corps at Woolwich, and soon after he was acting as adjutant in the horse-grena- 
diers. In the service of Germany, which he entered next, he was wounded at 
Dettingen, and after several promotions he becaine aid-de-camp to King George 
II. He created the first corps of light dragoons, known as ‘*Eliott’s Light Horse.” 
After many marked distinctions he was, ata mostcritical period, made Military Goy- 
ernor of Gibraltar, and there, with a mere handfui of men, withstood for the four 
years from 1779 to 1783 the combined fury of the French and Spanish attack. The 
skill and spirit displayed in this crisis have had few parallels. Closely shut up; 
threatened with famine and disease as well as continuous assault; the little gar- 
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the second Lord Heathfield, but it has reverted to and still 
remains in the Drake family. 

I shall close this paper with a brief allusion to another es- 
tate in Devonshire known from 12438 to this day as Wood- 
bury Court. It lies at Plymtree, an hour’s drive from 
Exeter, and doubtless was once the seat of some cadet 
branch of the Woodbury family, although the rector of 
the parish assures me that it has not been the property of 
any person bearing that name since the fourteenth cen- 
tury. The parish register of Plymtree covers the period 
from 1538 to 1648 and no trace of such a family appears 
there. _Lysons says the Court “gave name to a family,” 
and spells the name Woodbeare. Pole says of “Wood- 
beere near Plymtree,” “Will’m de Woodbeare held anno 
27 of Kinge Henry 3 [1243] & anno 24 of Kinge Edw. 
[1296] Robert de Woodbear; from Woodbeare by Julian 
(de Woodbeare) it came to Will” Daunay & contynewed 
unto Kinge Henry 4 tyme, y* John Dauney left it unto 
his daughters.” Pole traces the estate to a much later day 
when it came to an heiress “whose daughters’ husbands 
dismembered the same amongst the tenants and others.” 
There seem to be now a higher or upper Woodbury, a 


rison was stimulated by his faith and controlled by his will until the complete mas- 
tery he gained over the natures of the men whose fate was in his hands, and the 
success which resulted, made him the hero of the hour. The first man in the for-* 
tress to greet the morning sun and the last to retire, alert and unwearied, a model 
fdr everybody of abstemiousness in food and wine, habituated to severe exercise 
and rigid discipline. generous to others as he was pitiless to himself, it was found 
impossible to starve out a position with such acommander, or to capture it by sur- 
prise, or to weaken it by disease. The eyes of Europe were watching his achieve- 
ment and its final triumph won him everyhonor. A grand historic painting of the 
*‘ Siege of Gibraltar,’ by John Singleton Copley, Lord Heathfield being the cen- 
tral figure and giving orders for the rescue of some drowning sailors from a hostile 
frigate wrecked by his guns, may be seen in the recently formed gallery of the 
City of London at Guild Hall, and a portrait of Lord Heathfield, summoned by 
the Spanish commandant to deliver up the keys of the fortress in 1782, one of the 
noblest works from the brush of Sir Joshua Reynolds, hangs at the National Gal- 
lery in Trafalgar Square. 
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lower Woodbury and a middle Woodbury. Polwhele, 
quoting Pole, adds of Plymtree parish, “it seems to be 
disfranchised in the upper part, Woodbeer claiming one 
pat, Little Woodbeer another and the Dean of Exeter 
another. . . . Towards the northeast part of the parish 
is an old mansion called Woodbeer Court. . . . The 
mansion house is built of cob and thatched, the walls be- 
ing above four feet thick. It is surrounded with gardens 
and orchards and high walls and has a dreary appearance, 
resembling those mansions of old said to be haunted with 
ghosts and spectres. It is let to a farmer.” 

Later travellers have described it differently, and the 
photographic views before me give the old mansion, sur- 
rounded with its fresh Devonshire sward, shrubbery and 
hedge rows and its ample barns, anything but a dreary 
aspect. In restoring an old porch a few years ago the 
material at that point was found to be very small sun-dried 
brick, which carries its origin back to a very remote date. 


81The church of St. John Baptist at Plymtreeis gothic and is one of the finest 
and most ancient, besides being the chief, in the Deanery. Nicholas Monk, a 
brother of the famous general and soldier of fortune, George Monk, was Rector 
here in 1625-1643. Itisa stone structure of eighty by thirty-five feet, with roof of 
slate, and a square, ivy-mantled tower sixty feet high and crumbling with age. 
It consists of a nave and chancel at the angle of which traces of a confessional are 
still to be made out. It has four bells, two of them extremely old and bearing mot- 
toes cast in their metal; the others showing only their dates. One motto reads, in 
old British characters, 

“Protege, Virgo Pial 
é “Quos Conboco, Sancta Warial” 
a universal prayer which has been roughly rendered: 
“Holy Virgin! Prosper all | 

= ‘Whom, with brazen lips, I call!” 
and the tower bears on its western corner a mutilated statue of the Virgin and 
Child. There are scraps of stained glass in this little village church and the 
screen, which dates from Henry VII, is famous. Beautifully carved and gilded, 
its lower panels present figures of various Saints painted in the manner of the il- 
luminations of ancient popish missals and manuscripts of the early church. They 
are the delight of art-students, are often photographed and painted, and have 
been thougiat of sufficient art-value and archaic interest by the present rector to 
justify him in the publication of an illustrated volume depicting and describing 
them. For a full account of Plymtree, see Polwhele, Vol. III, pp. 262-5, Lysons, 
Vol. VI, pp. 417-18, Mozley’s ‘Henry VII, Prince Arthur and Cardinal Morton,” 
pp. 4, 137-9. 
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It is a quaint, low-roofed old farmhouse with rambling 
passage ways, rough, hand-hewn rafters and a prodigious 
kitchen, and shows many traces of its extreme antiquity. 
“The house,” says the present rector, “is so substantially 
built that it is likely to last little changed for centuries 
more. There are but two estates in the parish of more 
value and importance.” 

I would be glad to designate some single spot as cer- 
tainly, or at least presumably, the birthplace of John Wood- 
bury, the pioneer, but this I am unable to do. Further 
research may yet bring to light the needful facts. I state 
what I know, and leave the wide and inviting field of con- 
jecture to those who have a fancy to wander in it. What 
is known on this point is briefly told. “Eumffrey”, the 
son of the “Old Planter”, made a deposition in 1680, the 
last year of his life, from which it appears that he was liv- 
ing in “Summersetshire” in 1624, when his “father John 
Woodberye did remove for New England,” and that he 
“then travelled with him as faras Dorchester.” An estate 
of Wodebergh and a family of Daumerle or Damarell, 
have been traced in Somerset from 1304. Burlescombe, 
a Devon parish just on the border of Somerset, shows more 
Woodburys on its register from 1580 to 1632 than any 
spot yet found in England. It is the next parish to Hal- 
berton where John de Albemarle was a landholder in 
1256, and to Ash or Esse, where Pole finds Julian de 
‘W oodbeare holding an estate in 1346 as well as at Plym- 
tree, and where Teésta de Nevill shows Will’us de Wode- 
bere holding a Knight’s fee at some date between 1216 
and 13807. Sir John Popham, the famous Chief Justice of 
the King’s Bench, who was so deeply interested in the 
New England venture, had “a stately dwellinge howse” 
five miles away, as well as another at East Budleigh. 
There were John Woodburys taxed here at the end of 
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Elizabeth’s reign and the beginning of that of King James. 
And wherever there were Woodburys there were Johns. 
In 1355-7, John de Wodebur appears in the Roll of Arch- 
ers on Foot for ninety-one days’ service. It was then 
that three armies were marshalling for France and the 
army for Guyenne under the Black Prince fought Septem- 
ber 19, 1356, the decisive battle of Poictiers in which the 
English foot-archers did such fearful execution on the 
French, and in which King John of France was taken pris- 
oner. In 1390 the “de” in these names is falling into dis- 
use” and we have plain John Wodebury recovering £10 
and costs at an assize in that year, the thirteenth of Rich- 
ard II, in an action for disseizin near Teignmouth. In 
1407, Johannes Wodbury signs a bond in administration 
on the estate of Thomas Gorges, and in 1525 and 1543 
one or more Johns Wodebury, Woodbeare, Woodbayre 
and Woodbirre are taxed as domiciled between Exeter and. 
the Somerset border. 

The Burlescombe family also bore other common Wood- 
bury names besides John, such as William, James or Jacob, 
and Nicholas ; in fact, the neighborhood swarmed with them. 
Close by Burlescombe is South Petherton where the Old 
Planter’s brother William, who followed him to New Eng- 
land before 1631 and became the progenitor of a numer- 
ous and distinguished family in Maine and New Hampshire, 
intermarried with Elizabeth Patch, January 29, 1616. In 
1618, their son Nicholas, in 1620, their son William, and - 
in 1622, their son Andrew, were baptized in the same 
parish, and all these came with their parents to Salem. 
The Assize Rolls for the twenty-second year of Henry IL 


82As late as 1343 one “William de Wodyabera with William his son” is litigating 
at the Devon Assizes over an estate within a half hour’s walk of Woodbeare Court 
and, in 1370, ‘*‘William Wodebere, the son of William” [having dropped the Norman 
de] was still engaged in litigation over a portion of the same disputed acres. 
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show us an earlier William de Widebergh or Wudber who 
seems, in 1237-8, to have been in too active sympathy with 
the church militant. Heis complained of with four others, 
one of whom is Parson John of Hambury, “ for that they 
took the complainants and detained them and carried off 
their belts and their horns and the corn of two acres of 
land.” “William de Widebergh came into court and was 
in mercy.” But the King’s Bench records for 1248-9 show 
this same William in the estimable character of peace- 
maker, for he settles a family feud by buying out his kins- 
man Roger, the son of Richard de Wodeburghe, and pays 
him tyvelve marks of silver for a quit-claim of his land in 
Wydebyrre. This may be the William who in 1276 set 
up a gallows in the beautiful Manor of Lustleigh, near 
Exeter, with other claims of lordship all of which were 
challenged in court, but [do not know the issue. In 1527 
and 1581 Woodburys bearing the name of William were 
still paying taxes near Exeter. 

The name Nicholas Woodbury, which appears in the tax 
and subsidy lists of the neighborhood from 1327 to 1543, 
seems to have been borne in the former year by a repre- 
sentative of the family, Nicholas de Wodebury, whose in- 
clinations were somewhat iconoclastic and who was not as 
careful as William of the “belts and horns” had been, a cen- 
tury before, to indulge his pugnacity in the interest of the 
church. We find him arraigned at the Easter Week As- 
sizes for the nineteenth year of Edward If (1826), with 
a number of co-respondents of eminent respectability, 
charged with disseizing the Abbot of Tor of twenty-six 
acres of land with appurtenances. Next, we find him at 
Hilary Term among thirty defendants, charged by the 
Abbot of Tor and Benedict, a brother Canon, with gressly 
assaulting the latter, and at Michaelmas Term the case 
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still drags along, being still further aggravated and embar- 
rassed by the subsequent pounding and general maltreat- 
ment administered, during its progress, to still another 
Canon of Tor Abbey. This Tor Abbey, a little south of 
Exmouth, was a monastery of the order of monks calling 
themselves Premonstratensians and, if anything could 
palliate the offence committed, it would seem that such a 
name as that ought to be taken into consideration. 

In the Burlescomhe parish records, the first John men- 
tioned is Johannes Woodberye, who intermarries with 
Joanna Humffreys, June 21, 1596. Humffrey, the Old 
Planter’s son, it is asserted, upon what authority I do not 
know, was born in 1607, 8, or 9,—evidently conjecture | 
and not the testimony of an English record. The temp- 
tation is very strong to regard this Johannes of Burles- 
combe as the father, and Joanna Humffrey as the mother 
of Humffrey Woodberye. But on the one hand we are 
confronted with the fact that the name Humffrey does not 
then appear in the family for the first time, for among 
other instances there is a summons against Umfredum de’ 
Wodyber in the King’s Bench for the thirteenth year of 
Edward I(1285). On the other hand it should be known 
that one “Joanna, wife of John Woodberye” was buried at 
Burlescombe, June 5, 1601. John and Joanna are both 
names of frequent occurrence there and this last named 
Joanna may have been another than Joanna Humffreys. 
Or the birth of Humffrey Woodbury may have been erro- 
neously placed too late. If born before 1601, his journey 
to Dorchester, to see the Old Planter off for New England 
in 1624, would seem to have been a more natural, because 
a more helpful proceeding than if he were born in 1609. 
For sentimental journeying was not in vogue with the 
Devonshire roundheads of those days. We have only to 
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await the facts and welcome new light, prepared to aban- 
don, if we must, this Burlescombe entry as the veritable 
record of the marriage of the Old Planter. 

I must leave it to others to trace out the record of this 
sturdy Devon family since their appearance in New Eng- 
land. The story does not lack incident. Early inter- 
marriages with Conants, Thorndikes, Reas, Putnams, ~ 
Herricks, Trasks, Batchelders and Dodges show that they 
were careful to mingle theirs with as good blood as the little 
colony afforded, and town and parish records in Beverly and 
other homes of their adoption show that the blood did not 
degenerate. John, the pioneer, spoken of with a certain 
kindly reverence not often to be looked for in official rec- 
cords, as “brother Woodbry” and as “father Woodbry,” 
though by no means an elder in years, did what one reso- 
lute man could do to defeat the ambition of Richelieu and to 
give us a New England instead of a New France between 
the Hudson and the Bay of Fundy and, having accomplished 
this, died full of honors if not of years in 1641. Hum- 
-phrey, the son who came with him from Somerset on his 
return in 1628, lived long and well and dying forty years 
later left behind him a numerous and worthy progeny, 
losing a son with the “Flower of Essex” at Bloody Brook, 
in 1675, and another dying in 1690, on his way home 
from “Phips’s wild crusade against Quebec.” Peter, 
another son of the Old Planter, born just before his fath- 
ér’s death, left many and well-known descendants and 
was the Deacon Peter and Sergeant Peter of the town and 
parish records. For the rest there have been thrifty far- 
mers among them, hardy fishermen, shrewd and fearless 
captains of trading craft, ingenious mechanics and inven- 
tors, successful master-builders, estimable doctors and 
clergymen, public-spirited citizens, honest neighbors. 
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Some have spun out at home the quiet, uneventful life of 
the New England Deacon; others have died abroad, by 
flood and field on every sea and shore. “Taken by the 
French while fishing,” — “Lost with seven men and two 
boys at sea,”—* Died in captivity,”—“Missing abroad for 
a long while,” — “Lost on a home voyage from the West 
Indies,” — or the “Carolinas” — “Died from wounds on 
board H. M. King George’s Frigate Apollo,” — “Fell 
overboard and drowned in the waters of Virginia by the 
breaking of a thole-pin while rowing in James River,” — ~ 
“Died in the French and Indian War,” — “Killed at Can- 
ton, China,”—“Died on passage from Coast of Africa,”— 
“Lost in the Bay, ” —“ Washed overboard trom Ship Co- | 
lumbia on homeward passage from Liverpool”— “Died in 
Mill Prison,” —® such are some of the sadly suggestive 
epitaphs to be read by scores in the short and simple an- 
nals of this stalwart, coast-reared stock. Few “enterprises 
of great pith and moment” were set on foot in the colony 
except a Woodbury was of the party, and they seem to 
have been ready early and late, whether in humble or 
conspicuous station and whatever might betide, to bear a 
man’s part. Two Beverly Woodburys piloted the little 
fleet to the capture of St. John’s and Port Royal in the 
New England Expedition of 1654. And a full century 
later a Beverly Woodbury stood by the side of Wolfe as 
he fell in victory upon the plains of Abraham, and wore 
that day a sword which is still an heirloom with his 


33It is recorded of ‘‘Madame Andrew’? Woodbury that yellow fever destroyed 
her husband and four children in a few weeks in 1757, and her negro man and two 
negro infants in 1762. The “Widow Mary” Woodbury’s ‘Negro man Cuff” had 
died in 1761 and in 1769 she sold her ten years old “negro boy Portius” to Mr. 
Bartlet for forty pounds. Robert Mingo, a negro slave from whom Mingo Beach 
is thought to have taken its name, was in1707 the property of Thomas Woodbury 
of Beverly. The number of slaves in Beverly in 1754 was but twenty-eight, so the 
Woodburys seem to have had a partiality for that sort of chattel movable. 
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descendants. The man who lost athumb while at the 
wheel of the Frigate “Constitution” during the first action 
of the War of 1812, in which she captured and destroyed 
H. B. M. Frigate “Guerriere,” was a Woodbury of Bev- 
erly. And it was reserved for the Honorable Levi Wood- 
bury of New Hampshire, Jackson’s Secretary of the Navy, 
to pen orders which opened to our commerce the ports of 
Siam, brought the weak-headed Bourbon, who was playing 
at kingcraft at the time in Naples, to a sense of his obli- 
gations to our insulted flag, and inspired the craven cut- 
throats of Sumatra, who had just massacred a portion of 
the crew of the “Friendship” of Salem at Qualla Battoo, 
with a salutary terror which made navigation and traffic 
safe from that day on, even in the Indian Archipelago. 
In our intervals of prosperity and peace the name of 
Woodbury has made itself known in poetry, literature 
and music, in mechanics and engineering, in philanthropy 
and religion, in politics and law. In the great civil war, I 
do not know how often it may be traced among those 
serried lines of headstones which guard, on so many a 
well-contested field, the “bivouac of the dead.” But I 
find in the historian of the “Burnside Expedition and the 
Ninth Army Corps,” and of the First and Second Rhode 
Island Volunteer Regiments, a Beverly Woodbury who 
was actively engaged at Bull Run, in July, 1861, with the 
Rhode Island First, of which, as early as April 18th, he 
had been commissioned chaplain, and another Beverly 
Woodbury in the Sergeant who rose to be commissioned 
by Governor Andrew a Lieutenant Colonel, September 
20, 1864, and in a New Hampshire Woodbury the Major 
General who was engaged as engineer on the defences of 
Washington in 1861-2, who commanded the Engineer 
Brigade before Richmond and Fredericksburg in 1862-3, 
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and who was Chief Engineer of the Department of the 
Gulf for 1863-4. And I find it easy to believe that the 
old blood is as young and lusty yet as it was in that earlier 
age when, seen through the hazy atmosphere of a roman- 
tic past, some Sir Ralph or Sir Reginald, on his heavy 
Norman charger, comes clattering over the draw-bridge 
of his castle moat, plume and pennant dancing in the 
breeze, his three blood-red, rampant lions freshly blazoned 
on his blue and silver shield, the crimson rose of Lancas- 
ter blushing at his belt, and his doughty retainers, each in 
complete steel, all marshalled at his back. 
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